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The viability of a metamorph anuran can be influenced by its body size and the time it has taken to 
complete larval development. In a laboratory experiment, we show that the presence of tadpoles of 
the invasive Cane Toad Rhinella marina causes tadpoles of a native frog (Marbled Frog Limnodynastes 
convexiusculus) to metamorphose later and at smaller sizes.These effects may render frog metamorphs 
more vulnerable to desiccation and predation, but render them less vulnerable to CaneToads. Marbled 
Frogs prey upon other anurans, including the highly toxic Cane Toad metamorphs. Small, late-emerging 
metamorph frogs are unlikely to encounter metamorph toads small enough to ingest; and hence, 
are less likely to be fatally poisoned by consuming the toxic invader. Developing in the presence of 
larval Cane Toads thus increases the native taxon’s ability to survive the presence of toads post¬ 
metamorphosis. Predicting the ecological impacts of an invasive species on native taxa with biphasic 
life histories (such as most anurans) thus requires information on interactions in both aquatic and 
terrestrial environments.The expression of phenotypic plasticity in one phase may influence fitness in 
a subsequent phase, in complex and non-intuitive ways. 
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Introduction 

Understanding the mechanisms by which invasive 
species affect native taxa can help us to predict and 
mitigate such effects, but the challenge is formidable. 
Such impacts result from a diverse array of mechanisms, 
including predation, competition and pathogen transfer 
(Eastwood et al. 2007; Salo et al. 2007; Bohn et al. 
2008), and often, a single invader can affect native 
taxa in more than one way (Kiesecker and Blaustein 
1997; Boland 2004; Geiger et al. 2005). Adding to this 
complexity, invaders can induce shifts in behaviour or 
life-history traits in the native fauna (Blanchet et al. 
2007; Greenlees et al. 2007; Hoare et al. 2007), so that 
impacts are mediated by such reaction norms (Strauss 
et al. 2006; Carroll 2007) and finally, mechanisms of 
impact, and the fitness consequences of interactions, 
may differ between life-history stages. For example, Cane 
Toads Rhinella marina are preyed upon by a native taxon 
(Meat Ants Iridomyrmex rebnrrus) during the metamorph 
phase, compete with Meat Ants during the sub-adult 
phase, and eat Meat Ants during the adult phase (Lever 
2001; Greenlees et al. 2006; Pizzatto and Shine 2008; 
Ward-Fear et al. 2009). In species with multi-phasic life 
histories, such ontogenetic shifts in mechanisms and 
outcome of impact are most likely where ecological and 
morphological divergences between larvae and adults 
are profound (Wilbur and Collins 1973; Wilbur 1980). 
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We have studied a system that incorporates all of these 
complexities. The rapid spread of invasive Cane Toads 
Rhinella marina through tropical Australia has resulted 
in the deaths of many native predators through lethal 
ingestion of these toxic invaders (Griffiths and McKay 
2007; Letnic et al. 2008; Phillips et al. 2010). Native 
anurans are frequent victims in this respect (Crossland et al. 
2008; Crossland and Shine 2010). Cane Toads also produce 
large clutches of eggs in waterbodies used as breeding sites 
by native anurans, generating a range of interactions among 
larvae (Williamson 1999; Crossland 2000; Crossland et al. 
2009). In light of recent studies showing that smaller body 
size enhances a metamorph frog’s chances of surviving an 
interaction with a metamorph Cane Toad (Greenlees et 
al. 2010a), we conducted a simple experimental trial to 
determine whether the presence of toad tadpoles induce 
life-history shifts in native frogs in ways that might influence 
frog fitness in subsequent encounters with toads during the 
terrestrial phase of the life-history. 

Methods 

Study area and animals 

We studied anurans on the Adelaide River floodplain 
in the Australian wet-dry tropics, 60 km east of Darwin 
(Northern Territory: 131°18’48.19” E, 12°34T4.81” S). The 
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climate is hot year-round (mean monthly maxima >30°C 
in all months), but >75% of the 1400 mm annual rainfall 
occurs in the monsoonal wet season (December-March: 
based on readings taken front Middle Point, less than 5 km 
front the study site; Bureau of Meteorology 2009). Most 
breeding by native anurans in this area occurs during the 
wet season (Tyler et al. 1983). Cane Toads and Marbled 
Frogs (L imnodynastes convexiiisadiis) often breed in the 
same ponds at the same time (Crossland et al. 2008). 

Collection, husbandry and experimental design 

We collected 10 clutches of Marbled Frog eggs front a 
temporary pond (131°18’46.74” E, 12°34’15.33” S) on 27 
February 2007, the morning after they were deposited. The 
clutches were taken to our research facility less than 5 knt 
front the collection site, and all clutches hatched within 
three days. Frog eggs and tadpoles were housed in an open- 
sided shed, initially in plastic containers (38 cnt long x 26 
cnt wide x 20 cnt high). Tadpoles were reared on a diet 
of frozen lettuce provided ad libitum. Water was partially 
changed twice weekly. On 23 May 2007, 10 tadpoles at 
stage 25 of development (Gosner 1960) were randomly 
selected front each clutch, and a tadpole front each clutch 
was added to each of 10 bins (60 cnt long x 40 cnt wide x 40 
cnt high, filled to 5cnt below the rim; i.e. 10 tadpoles total 
per container). To half of these bins (randomly selected), 
we added 10 Cane Toad tadpoles between Gosner stages 
26-30, collected front a pond 10 knt away (131°18’57.07” 
E, 12°38’24.72” S). We used ntid-stage toad tadpoles to 
minimise toxic effects, in case any toad tadpoles died and 
were consumed by frog tadpoles (Hayes et al. 2009). All 
containers contained frozen lettuce ad libitum as food, 
and water was partially changed weekly. Over the course 
of the experiment, water temperature ranged front 26 to 
30°C. We did not include additional treatments of different 
densities of frog tadpoles because our aint was to simulate 
effects of toad invasion; at least initially, these anurans add 
to total anuran biontass rather than replacing native taxa 
(Greenlees et al. 2006, 2007). 

Measurements and statistical analysis 

Once per week, tadpoles were checked for developmental 
progress. Any toad tadpoles that died or metamorphosed 
were replaced, so that there were constantly 10 toad 
tadpoles in treatment tubs. We did this because our focus 
was to investigate the effects of Cane Toad tadpoles on 
Marbled Frogs, and replacement of dead or metamorphosing 
toad tadpoles ensured standard densities in containers. We 
collected metamorphosing Marbled Frogs as they emerged 
from experimental containers, and measured mass within 
two days of tail resorption. To avoid pseudoreplication, we 
used means of each container for duration of larval period 
and mass at metamorphosis in our statistical analyses. We 
used multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) to test 
for differences between groups raised with, versus without 
toad tadpoles present (see Morin 1983; Alford 1989; 
Knight et al. 2009). Three dependent variables were used: 
proportion surviving to metamorphosis, duration of larval 
period and mass at metamorphosis. When MANOVA 
detected a significant difference between treatments, one¬ 
way ANOVAs were used to determine the effect of the 
various dependent variables. 


Results 


Toad tadpoles were replaced in treatment tubs at an 
average of 3.7 per container per week. There was no 
significant difference among treatment containers in the 
rate at which they were replaced (ANOVA: F 430 = 0.24, P 
= 0.92). The presence of Cane Toad tadpoles affected the 
development and phenotype of metamorphosing Marbled 
Frogs (MANOVA: Wilks’ Lambda = 0.163, F 36 = 10.26, P 
= 0.009). Although survival rates of frog tadpoles were not 
affected by the presence of Cane Toad larvae (ANOVA: 
F 195 = 0.00, P = 1.00; Fig. la), Marbled Frog larvae that 
were raised with toad larvae took about 25 days longer 
to metamorphose (a 10% increase in larval duration; 
ANOVA: F 195 = 13.87, P < 0.001; Fig. lb) and did so at 
smaller body sizes (15% smaller; ANOVA: F 195 = 5.60, P 
= 0.02; Fig. lc). 
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Figure I . The effects on Marbled Frogs (Limnodynastes 
convexiusculus) of adding larvae of the invasive Cane Toad 
(Rhinella marina) to experimental containers.The presence 
of toad tadpoles did not affect the frog tadpole’s survival 
rates (a), but delayed metamorphosis (b) and reduced 
body sizes at metamorphosis (c). Graphs show mean 
values per experimental enclosure, with standard errors. 
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Discussion 

In combination with previous studies, our results reveal 
complex impacts of invasive Cane Toads on native frogs, 
with impacts of the presence of toad tadpoles during larval 
life inducing life-history shifts that have the potential 
to influence subsequent toxin-mediated interactions 
between terrestrial-phase frogs and toads. 

An extensive literature indicates that anuran larvae are 
sensitive to competitive suppression by both conspecific and 
heterospecific tadpoles (e.g. Wilbur 1977; Katzmann et al. 
2003; Richter-Boix et al. 2007), mediated not only by direct 
reduction in per-capita food availability (Steinwascher 
1979; Dash and Hota 1980), but also via more subtle 
means such as response to chemical substances produced 
by developing larvae (Rose 1960; Licht 1967; Beebee 
1991). A range of life-history shifts has been documented in 
response to such competitive forces, with the responses that 
we saw in Marbled Frogs (no change in tadpole survival, 
but production of small, late-emerging metamorphs) 
being a common outcome of larval competition between 
introduced and endemic larval anurans (Kupferberg 1997; 
Williamson 1999; Smith 2005; Knight et al. 2009). 

Although we provided ad libitum food during the experiment, 
our results may have been due to subtle chemically- 
mediated effects as well as exploitative competition. 
Additionally, body sizes and developmental rates of Marbled 
Frog tadpoles may have been reduced by ingestion of 
Cane Toad toxins. During the experiment, Marbled Frog 
tadpoles occasionally ‘nibbled’ the tails of live Cane Toad 
tadpoles, and fed on the carcasses of dead toad tadpoles. 
Ingestion of toad tissue resulted in low rates of growth in 
snakes (Llewelyn et al. 2009) and in Cane Toads themselves 
(Pizzatto and Shine 2008). Predatory interactions between 
native frogs and toads can be influenced by additional 
factors including relative sizes of predator and prey, as well 
as environmental variables (Crossland and Shine 2010). 
Regardless of the exact mechanisms, our results clearly 
show that the presence of toads has significant effects on 
life-history traits of marbled frogs. 

Both smaller size at metamorphosis, and an increase in 
the duration of the larval period, are generally thought to 
reduce metamorph viability (Berven and Gill 1983; Smith 
1987). For example, Berven (1990) showed that smaller 
metamorphs had lower survival than larger conspecifics, 
and had lower fecundity as adults. Smaller metamorphs 
may be more vulnerable to desiccation (Child et al. 2009), 
predation (Ward-Fear et al. 2009), cannibalism (Pizzatto 
and Shine 2008) and parasite attack (Kelehear et al. 2009). 
Later emergence entails a greater risk of the ephemeral 
pond drying out, or the shrinking water levels exposing 
larvae to increased competition, predation and heat and 
water stress (Heyer etal. 1975; Wilbur 1980; Denver 1997). 


If the presence of Cane Toad tadpoles in natural ponds 
generates small, late-emerging Marbled Frogs (as it did 
in our laboratory trials), the viability of metamorph 
frogs may be reduced by the mortality sources outlined 
above. However, another major source of mortality 
- vulnerability to fatal poisoning after ingesting a 
Cane Toad - may be reduced rather than increased. 
Frogs do die as a result of eating Cane Toads, with 
the danger being greatest for large metamorph frogs 
(because they can physically ingest a toad metamorph) 
and for early-emerging frog metamorphs, because they 
encounter very young - and hence, edible-sized - toad 
metamorphs (Greenlees et al. 2010a). Thus, emerging 
small and late (due to competition with Cane Toad 
tadpoles) means that a metamorph Marbled Frog 
likely will be only slightly larger than the Cane Toad 
metamorphs it encounters - and hence, is unlikely to 
attempt to eat one (Greenlees et al. 2010a). Smaller 
metamorph frogs also have more opportunity to learn 
not to eat toads (because they often seize toads, hold 
them briefly, then release them if they are too large 
to swallow). Such aversion learning enhances frog 
survival in subsequent encounters with edible-sized 
toads (Greenlees et al. 2010b). 

Our results highlight how complex interactions can 
influence the impact of an invasive species. The 
presence of the invader during the larval phase induces 
phenotypically plastic changes to life-history traits (time 
and size at metamorphosis) that are likely to render 
the young anurans more vulnerable to some mortality 
sources, but less vulnerable to fatal poisoning by the toxic 
invader. In a somewhat analogous result, the addition of 
Cane Toad eggs (rather than larvae) can result in high 
rates of frog tadpole mortality (through fatal ingestion 
of toxins) but paradoxically, the resultant decrease in 
larval densities reduces competitive effects and results in 
increased rather than decreased size at metamorphosis 
(in the Ornate Burrowing Frog Opisthodon ornatus: 
Crossland et al. 2009). As in the present study, the 
overall impact of larval encounters thus is to change 
life-history traits in ways that increase mortality due 
to some sources, while decreasing vulnerability to 
other risks. Future work could focus on elucidating the 
specific mechanisms underlying these results and more 
usefully, explore the generality of such effects, conduct 
field studies to explore competitive effects in nature, 
and to directly measure the consequences of larval 
interactions for metamorph viability. More generally, 
the feedback mechanisms that link events in larval life 
to those in terrestrial life may determine the nature and 
magnitude of ecological impacts of invasive species - or 
other environmental changes - on taxa with multiphasic 
life histories. 
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